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Problems of Religion. By Durant Drake. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., 1916. — pp. xiii, 425. 

This book, representing a course of lectures given for several years to under- 
graduates, is designed to appeal both to college classes, and to the general 
public interested in the problems of religion. Its purpose is obviously rather 
to popularize the results of modern scholarship than to make an original 
contribution to technical knowledge. Four of the eight chapters constituting 
Part I, styled " Historical," rapidly sketch a few of the more striking features 
of primitive religion, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and the religions of the an- 
cient Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. The remaining four chapters state 
what in the author's opinion are the results of critical scholarship regarding 
the life of Jesus, the work of Paul, and the history of the Christian Church. 
The author's positions are fortified here, as throughout the entire volume, with 
numerous citations and arguments. Justice is hardly done to the views of 
critical scholars who are either mpre radical or more conservative than the 
author, and the reader is liable to be given the impression that there is far 
greater unanimity of opinion than is actually the case. 

The opening chapter of "Part II — Psychological" asserts that God is 
immediately revealed in human experience in a three-fold manner, through 
nature, through Christ, and through inner experience. " Thus the doctrine 
of the Trinity . . . has a very real basis in experience" (p. 145). "No amount 
of scientific analysis and description can annul the truth of these hours of 
vision" (of God) (p. 139). God as thus revealed is "the great Power that we 
see making for good in the world" (p. 145). He does not, however, possess 
omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence, which are merely " deductions " 
based on experience of God, and in these instances are declared in Part III. 
to be unwarranted. With less naivete the author in successive chapters gives 
brief sketches of the historical development of the Christian conceptions of 
sin, salvation, conversion, atonement, faith, prayer, and religious love and 
peace, and states the psychological truth which he believes to be contained 
in each of them. 

After the confident tone in which the author has found his beliefs established 
by immediate experience and the evaluation of historical development in 
Part II, we are rather surprised in Part III, styled " Philosophical" to find him 
confessing that these beliefs rest upon very slender philosophical foundations. 
The existence of God, so confidently asserted in Part II, now becomes very 
doubtful. The ordinary arguments of contemporary philosophers — teleo- 
logical, idealistic, pragmatic, and mystical — are considered in turn, and each 
is judged to be inconclusive. The author decides in the last chapter that we 
should believe in God and immortality as "a venture of faith," and "be un- 
ashamed to trust our hopes" (p. 408). "What if we should be mistaken? 
Even so, it will be better to have believed" (p. 411). The author obviously 
fails upon the constructive side. He cannot give any convincing or even 
plausible philosophical arguments for the beliefs which he accepts, and which 
constitute the fine, manly Credo with which the volume ends. On the other 
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hand, the book is stronger on the destructive side. His attack on miracles is 
telling, and he forcefully shows the impossibility of longer maintaining a 
credible form of religion that will not cheerfully accept the conclusions of 
scientists and look at the world from their point of view. 

Perhaps it is not unjust to accuse the author of an almost dogmatic attitude 
in the sense that he often appears more disposed to force his own opinions on 
the reader than to lead the latter to form independent conclusions. The 
general tone of the book will not be likely to lead a student who accepts the 
author's views to desire to study further into the philosophical problems in- 
volved. Many of these problems would appear to such a student to be finally 
disposed of, and the rest would appear incapable of solution. The book seems 
likely to prove of most benefit to those students whose religious upbringing 
has been such that they will not readily agree with the author, and so will be 
provoked to further thinking. And there will be many such students. For 
the book everywhere seems to take for granted a form, extremely liberalized 
to be sure, of the type of Protestantism that in this country is fond of calling 
itself ' evangelical.' This seems to be what the author means when he speaks of 
" our religion" (e. g., p. v). He consequently frequently makes bald assump- 
tions and assertions (like the Trinity being revealed to man as a matter of 
immediate experience on the one hand, and the inessential character of 
Church, creeds, and sacraments on the other), that will appear preposterous 
either to liberal Jews, Unitarians and agnostics or else to ritualistic Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. All of these standpoints may be — and in the experience 
of the reviewer usually are — represented in, and, taken together, are held by 
a very respectable minority of the ordinary American university class in the 
philosophy and psychology of religion. 

The author deserves commendation for his discriminating selection of pre- 
cisely the problems of religion in which undergraduates who take courses in 
the philosophy of religion are most interested. He deserves high praise for 
his courage and frankness in expressing his convictions openly upon these 
subjects, delicate as many of them are. He writes in a vigorous, attractive 
style, and everywhere his pages will prove intelligible to the beginner. In the 
main his conclusions are probably those to which most psychological and 
philosophical thinkers on religious subjects incline. No previous book has been 
so successful in all the points just mentioned. Notwithstanding its serious 
faults, the book is a genuine, timely, and valuable contribution to the popular 
literature of the psychology and philosophy of religion. 

William K. Wright. 
Dartmouth College. 

Group Theories of Religion and the Religion of the Individual. By Clement 

C. J. Webb. London and New York, 1916. — pp. 208. 

This volume contains the substance of a course of lectures delivered by the 
author in the summer term of 1914 as Wilde Lecturer on Natural and Com- 
parative Religion in the University of Oxford. It is an attack upon the soci- 



